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Executive  Summary 


Title:  “MARINE”  CHARACTER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  MARINE  BAND 
Author:  Major  Raymond  P.  Ayres,  III,  USMC 

Thesis:  The  Marine  Band  is  a  unique  organization  with  an  incredibly  rich  history  whose 
members  are  consummate  professionals  and  dedicated  Marines. 

Discussion:  Marines  take  pride  in  their  history  and  traditions,  but  many  have  misperceptions 
about  one  of  their  proudest,  most  distinguished  units-the  United  States  Marine  Band.  These 
misperceptions  often  lead  to  a  general  impression  that  members  of  the  Band  are  not  “real” 
Marines;  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  First,  the  history  of  our  Country,  our  Corps,  and 
the  Band  is  inexorably  intertwined.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  Corps  where  Marines  did 
not  pass-in-review  without  the  stirring  sounds  of  “Semper  Fidelis”  or  a  Friday  Evening  Parade  at 
8th  and  I  without  Marines  in  scarlet  coats  providing  martial  music  to  enhance  the  atmosphere. 
Second,  although  Marines  of  the  Band  do  not  go  to  recruit  training  at  Parris  Island  or  San  Diego, 
such  training  is  not  the  only  path  to  becoming  a  Marine.  Like  every  other  Marine,  the  desire  to  be 
the  best  and  to  seek  challenge  bums  within  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  “The  President’s  Own.” 
Third,  the  Marine  Band  and  its  members  are  driven  by  a  sense  of  mission  accomplishment.  They 
understand  that  the  mission  comes  first  and  have  proven  to  be  adaptive  and  flexible  both  as  an 
organization  and  as  individuals.  Fourth,  although  there  are  several  unique  characteristics  about 
the  Marine  Band  and  the  way  it  operates,  the  explanation  of  such  differences  is  often  found  in  the 
same  history  and  traditions  that  Marines  hold  dear.  Ultimately,  we  are  a  Marine  Corps-a  body  of 
Marines  bound  together  by  our  Core  Values.  Just  as  a  body  has  multiple  parts,  each  with  its  own 
function,  so  do  the  various  parts  of  our  Corps  have  different  roles  to  play.  The  infantryman 
employs  his  rifle,  the  supply  clerk  ensures  provisions  are  stocked,  and  the  musician  plays  his 
instrument.  Just  as  there  is  no  equal  to  the  Marine  infantryman  and  his  rifle,  the  Marine 
Bandsman  performs  his  or  her  job  better  than  any  musician  in  the  world. 

Conclusion:  We  should  be  proud  to  call  these  fine  men  and  women  our  fellow  Marines. 


DISCLAIMER 

THE  OPINIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS  EXPRESSED  HEREIN  ARE  THOSE  OF  THE 
INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  AUTHOR  AND  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  THE 
VIEWS  OF  EITHER  THE  MARINE  CORPS  COMMAND  AND  STAFF  COLLEGE  OR  ANY 
OTHER  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY.  REFERENCES  TO  THIS  STUDY  SHOULD  INCLUDE 

THE  FOREGOING  STATEMENT. 

QUOTATION  FROM,  ABSTRACTION  FROM,  OR  REPRODUCTION  OF  ALL  OR  ANY 
PART  OF  THIS  DOCUMENT  IS  PERMITTED  PROVIDED  PROPER 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENT  IS  MADE. 
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Preface 


Initially  I  straggled  in  choosing  a  topic  about  which  to  write,  but  when  I  finally  decided 
to  write  about  the  Marine  Band,  I  knew  I  had  made  the  correct  decision.  Many  of  my  fellow 
officers,  however,  were  not  convinced.  Over  the  past  few  months  whenever  I  have  told  someone 
about  my  topic,  I  have  received  more  than  a  fair  share  of  long  pauses  and  puzzled  looks.  But 
with  gentle  prodding,  most  Marines  admit  that  they  know  very  little  about  “The  President’s 
Own”  and  that  which  they  think  they  know  is  often  erroneous.  Thus,  I  feel  quite  justified. 

However,  my  reasons  for  writing  this  paper  go  far  beyond  a  desire  to  dispel  the  numerous 
misperceptions  Marines  have  about  the  Band.  When  I  was  a  young  child,  my  father  spent  three 
years  serving  as  the  Executive  Officer  of  the  Marine  Band  under  fairly  unique  circumstances  that 
are  explained  in  the  body  of  this  paper.  On  numerous  occasions  I  was  privileged  to  view  the 
Marine  Band  perform  at  either  the  Friday  Evening  Parade  at  8th  and  I  or  in  a  concert  hall.  The 
sights  and  sounds  of  those  parades  and  concerts  made  quite  an  impression  on  me  and  have  fueled 
my  love  for  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  Corps.  The  other  reason  I  wanted  to  write  this  paper 
was  so  that  I  could  spend  some  time  picking  my  father’s  brain.  When  he  served  as  the  Executive 
Officer  of  the  Band  he  was  nearly  at  the  same  point  in  his  career  that  I  am  now.  I  viewed  this  as 
an  opportunity  to  spend  some  time  conversing  with  my  father  so  that  I  might  better  understand 
the  way  he  thinks.  Furthermore,  my  father  made  several  significant  contributions  to  the  way  the 
Band  operates,  and  I  believed  it  would  be  appropriate  to  capture  some  of  those  contributions  in  a 
formal  document. 

Writing  this  paper  has  been  a  journey  for  me.  Questioning  what  makes  the  Marine  Band 
“Marine”  has  also  made  me  question  what  makes  me,  or  anyone  else,  a  Marine.  In  some  respects, 
I  foimd  this  to  be  the  most  difficult  aspect  of  writing  this  paper.  I  have  also  had  the  opportunity 
to  relive  some  of  the  experiences  of  my  childhood  by  visiting  the  Marine  Band  in  its  new 
facilities  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  by  attending  a  concert.  Anyone  who  sees  the  Marine  Band  in 
concert  is  sure  to  be  impressed,  and  I  would  encourage  every  Marine  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
area  to  go  see  the  Band  perform.  Concerts  are  free  and  occur  quite  regularly.  The  Band’s 
schedule  is  available  on  their  official  website  at  www.marineband.usmc.mil. 

Finally,  there  are  a  number  of  people  I  would  like  to  thank  for  their  contributions  to  this 
effort.  Frank  Byrne,  former  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Director,  helped  me  get  started.  His  27 
years  of  experience  with  the  Band  helped  me  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  way  things  used  to  be 
and  how  they  are  now.  Major  John  Barclay,  the  current  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Director, 
suffered  through  at  least  one  long  phone  call  and  numerous  emails  in  order  to  provide  me  with 
the  latest  information  of  how  the  Band  executes  its  mission.  Additionally,  the  contributions  of 
Master  Gunnery  Sergeant  Michael  Ressler  have  been  exceptional.  Currently  serving  as  the  Chief 
Librarian  of  the  Marine  Band,  his  34  years  of  experience  with  the  Marine  Band  have  made  him 
an  expert  in  the  Band’s  history.  He  has  patiently  tolerated  a  barrage  of  never-ending  emails  and, 
despite  his  busy  schedule,  always  provided  answers  to  my  queries.  I  also  want  to  thank  my  father 
for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  him  a  subject  about  wliich  he  is  clearly  passionate.  I  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  our  hours  of  conversation. 
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Introduction 


Marines  take  pride  in  their  history  and  traditions,  but  many  have  misperceptions  about 
one  of  their  proudest,  most  distinguished  units-the  United  States  Marine  Band.  This  general  lack 
of  knowledge  about  the  Marine  Band  exists  because  little,  if  anything,  is  taught  to  young 
Marines  about  the  organization.  Officer  Candidates’  School  (OCS)  and  The  Basic  School  (TBS) 
do  not  have  formal  courses  of  instruction  on  the  topic,  and  recruit  training  offers  little  more  than 
an  explanation  of  the  Band’s  moniker  and  that  John  Philip  Sousa  was  its  most  famous  leader.^ 
While  most  Marines  know  the  Band  is  referred  to  as  “The  President’s  Own”  and  plays  music  at 
the  White  House,  they  do  not  understand  why  Band  members  enlist  as  Staff  Sergeants  and  do  not 
go  to  recruit  training.  This  lack  of  knowledge  often  leads  to  a  general  perception  that  members  of 
the  Band  are  not  “real”  Marines.  This  perception  is  understandable  when  documents  such  as 
MCWP  6-11,  Leading  Marines,  states,  “being  a  Marine  comes  from  the  eagle,  globe,  and  anchor 
that  is  tattooed  on  the  soul  [. . .]  after  the  rite  of  passage  through  boot  camp  or  Officer  Candidates 
School.”  Additionally,  the  axiom  “every  Marine  a  rifleman”  seemingly  precludes  Bandsmen 
from  being  Marines.^ 

This  paper  will  dispel  a  number  of  misperceptions  about  the  Marine  Band  by  addressing 
the  unit’s  history,  recruiting  methods,  mission,  organization,  and  internal  processes,  as  well  as 
other  unique  characteristics.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  several  significant  changes  the 
unit  underwent  in  the  early  1980s  when  Lieutenant  General  Raymond  P.  Ayres,  Jr.,  USMC 
(Retired)  was  the  Band’s  Executive  Officer.  Furthermore,  by  addressing  characteristics 
commonly  associated  with  Marines,  an  argument  will  be  made  that  the  Marine  Band  is  a  unique 
organization  with  an  incredibly  rich  history  whose  members  are  consummate  professionals  and 
dedicated  Marines. 
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A  Brief  History 


The  history  of  the  Marine  Band  is  inexorably  intertwined  with  that  of  our  nation  and  our 
Corps.  Marine  “musics”  trace  their  roots  back  to  the  days  of  the  Revolutionary  War  when  fifes 
and  drums  inspired  men  to  enlist  in  the  fight  for  American  independence.  Drums  emblazoned 
with  a  rattlesnake  and  the  motto  “Don’t  Tread  on  Me!”  pounded  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
rallying  men  to  the  cause.  Officially,  the  United  States  Marine  Band  celebrates  its  birthday  as 
July  11,  1798,  when  President  John  Adams  signed  an  Act  of  Congress  for  “establishing  and 
organizing  a  marine  corps”  that  included  “thirty  two  drums  and  fifes”  as  well  as  a  “drum  and 
fife-major.”"^  Recognizing  the  importance  of  music.  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Burrows  and  the 
other  officers  offered  ten  dollars  apiece  in  order  to  entice  skilled  musicians  to  join  the  Corps. 
Some  of  these  first  musicians  were  sent  on  recruiting  duty,  others  were  sent  aboard  ship  for 
service  as  part  of  Marine  guard  detachments,  while  the  most  talented  remained  in  Philadelphia  to 
form  a  military  band  under  William  Farr.^ 

Initially,  the  newly  formed  band  performed  for  the  public  in  Philadelphia,  but  when  the 
nation’s  capital  moved  to  Washington,  the  Marine  Band  moved  as  well.  According  to  Marine 
Corps  historian  Edwin  McClellan,  “[. . .]  the  Marine  Band,  with  its  inspiring  music,  did  much  to 
drive  the  gloom  away  fi:om  the  dismal  Federal  City.”  The  first  recorded  public  concert  in  the  new 
capital  occurred  on  August  21,  1800,  and  the  Band  has  continued  to  perform  regularly  for  the 
public  ever  since.^  The  tradition  of  playing  for  the  President  at  the  White  House  began  on 
January  1, 1801,  when  the  Band  performed  at  a  New  Year’s  Day  reception  hosted  by  President 
and  Mrs.  Adams.  On  March  4,  1801,  the  Marine  Band  performed  at  President  Thomas 
Jefferson’s  inaugural  ceremony,  a  tradition  that  has  continued  to  this  day.^ 
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President  Jefferson,  who  once  described  music  as  “the  favorite  passion  of  my  soul,”® 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  early  development  of  the  Band.  In  a  series  of  personal 
conversations  with  the  Commandant,  President  Jefferson  expressed  his  vision  for  an  enlarged 
and  much  improved  professional  Band.  In  this  regard,  Thomas  Jefferson  has  become  known  as 
the  “godfather”  of  the  Marine  Band  and  is  credited  with  designating  the  organization  as  “The 
Presidents’  Own.”^ 

On  July  4, 1 828,  in  addition  to  other  patriotic  celebrations,  the  Marine  Band  took  part  in 
the  groundbreaking  ceremony  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  with  President  John  Quincy 
Adams.  At  that  ceremony  the  Marine  Band  first  performed  “Hail  to  the  Chief’  in  the  presence  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Although  the  tune  would  not  be  used  with  regularity  until  the 
administration  of  John  Tyler  fifteen  years  later,  “Hail  to  the  Chief’  has  since  become  an  iconic 
way  of  honoring  and  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  President  at  official  appearances.^® 

On  July  25, 1861,  the  Marine  Band  gained  formal  recognition  when  President  Abraham 

Lincoln  signed  an  Act  of  Congress  for  “the  better  organization  of  the  marine  corps”  that 

specifically  allotted  “thirty  musicians  for  the  band.”^'  Then  on  November  19,  1863,  the  Marine 

Band  accompanied  President  Lincoln  to  Gettysburg,  Peimsylvania  for  the  dedication  of  the 

National  Cemetery.  Following  the  opening  prayer  of  the  ceremony  the  Marine  Band  performed  a 

moving  rendition  of  the  hymn  “Old  Hundred”  thus  setting  the  stage  for  one  of  the  most 

1 0 

memorable  speeches  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  Marine  Band,  like  any  good  Marine  unit,  has  had  a  series  of 
significant  and  influential  leaders  who  elevated  the  Organization’s  performance  to  new  levels  of 
professionalism.  Francis  Scala,  leader  of  the  Marine  Band  firom  1855  to  1871,  was  responsible 
for  transforming  the  Band  firom  a  rag-tag  group  of  musicians  into  a  contemporary  concert  band.^® 
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Although  the  repertoire  and  instrumentation  of  the  Band  expanded  significantly  under  Scala’s 
direction,  the  Organization’s  most  renowned  director  was  John  Philip  Sousa-“The  March  King.” 

Sousa,  whose  father  Antonio  was  a  trombone  player  in  the  Marine  Band,  was  a  gifted 
young  violiiust.  He  enlisted  as  an  apprentice  in  the  Band  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  On  October  1, 
1880,  Sousa  became  the  seventeenth  Director  of  the  Marine  Band,  a  position  he  held  until  1892. 
Although  his  contributions  are  too  extensive  to  list  in  their  entirety,  Sousa  was  responsible  for 
shaping  the  Marine  Band  into  one  of  the  nation’s  premier  musical  organizations.  Today  it  would 
be  hard  to  imagine  a  world  without  stirring  marches  such  as  “Washington  Post,”  “The  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever,”  or  “Semper  Fidelis.”  Under  Sousa’s  direction  the  Band  gained  world  renown 
when  it  became  one  of  the  first  ensembles  to  ever  be  recorded  on  phonograph.  Additionally,  with 
permission  fiom  President  Harrison,  Sousa  took  the  Band  on  its  first  national  concert  tour,  an 
annual  tradition  that  still  exists  today. 

Another  influential  leader  of  the  Band  was  William  H.  Santelmann,  who  directed  the  unit 
from  1898  to  1927.  The  first  significant  event  that  occurred  during  Santeknann’s  tenure  was  in 
1899  when  President  William  McKlinely  signed  legislation  that  doubled  the  size  of  the  Band 
fiom  thirty  musicians  to  sixty  and  provided  a  significant  increase  in  pay.  This  made  the  Marine 
Band  an  even  more  attractive  organization  to  talented  musicians  and  gave  Santelmann  the 
opportunity  to  create  a  permanent  orchestra  within  the  Band.  In  1922,  the  Band  began  to  perform 
concerts  on  the  radio  in  a  series  of  weekly  broadcasts.  Initially,  broadcasts  were  only  heard  in 
the  local  Washington,  D.C.  area,  but  eventually  expanded  to  reach  a  national  audience. 

In  1934,  under  the  direction  of  Taylor  Branson,  the  Band  conducted  a  series  of  weekly 
parades  that  eventually  grew  into  the  Friday  Evening  Parade  conducted  at  Marine  Barracks, 
Washington  today.  William  F.  Santehnann,  son  of  William  H.  Santelmann,  led  the  Band  through 
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the  hardships  of  World  War  II.  As  it  has  done  in  wars  both  before  and  since,  the  Marine  Band 
bolstered  the  spirits  of  our  nation’s  people  by  participating  in  bond  rallies  and  other  patriotic 
events. 

During  the  Vietnam  War  era  the  character  of  the  Marine  Band,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  suffered  due  to  an  influx  of  less  than  desirable  individuals.^^  Instead  of  the  typical 
longevity  previously  seen  with  Band  members,  “as  many  as  three-fourths  of  the  members  [. . .] 
serve[d]  four  years  and  [did]  not  re-enlist.”^^  Issues  came  to  a  head  in  December  1973,  when  the 
Band’s  Director,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dale  Harpham,  was  relieved  of  command.^®  After  the 
Commandant  directed  a  top-down  review  of  the  Band’s  internal  mechanisms,  a  series  of 
unrestricted  line  officers  were  assigned  to  the  Band  in  order  to  return  it  to  Marine  Corps 
standards.  The  first  two  line  officers  “did  not  contribute  a  lot  to  the  organization,”  but  the  third, 
then-Major  Raymond  P.  Ayres,  Jr.,  took  on  the  job  “like  the  white  tomado.”^^  Ayres’ 
contributions  significantly  improved  the  inner  workings  of  the  Band.^^ 

The  Band  quickly  recovered  its  foundation  in  Marine  Corps  standards,  and  in  1985 
Colonel  John  Bourgeois  took  the  unit  on  its  first  overseas  trip  to  perform  two  concerts  in  the 
Netherlands.  Then  in  a  significant  diplomatic  affair,  the  Band  conducted  a  19-day  concert  tour  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1990,  playing  in  cities  such  as  Moscow,  Kiev,  Minsk,  and  Leningrad.^^ 

Today  the  Marine  Band  is  recognized  around  the  world  as  a  preeminent  musical 
organization  that  has  brought  esteem  to  the  Marine  Corps.  In  recognition  of  the  significant 
achievements  of  the  Marine  Band  as  a  professional  musical  organization,  the  unit  was  inducted 
into  the  inaugural  class  of  the  American  Classical  Music  Hall  of  Fame  on  May  24,  1998.^"^  In 
celebration  of  200  years  of  service  to  our  country  and  the  Corps,  the  Marine  Band  was  received 
as  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  White  House  reception  on  July  10,  1998,  where  its  members  were 
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requested  to  perform  briefly.^^  Such  accolades  only  serve  to  strengthen  the  argument  that  the 
Marine  Band  is  a  proud,  professional  organization  whose  rich  history  and  traditions  are 
intertwined  with  those  of  the  Nation  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

Becoming  a  Marine 

How  and  when  does  someone  become  a  Marine?  Is  there  a  magical  transformation  that 
occurs?  Surely  the  parents  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  graduate  from  recruit  training  see  a 
significant  change  in  their  children.  But  did  the  Marine  Corps  instill  something  new  into  those 
men  and  women  or  did  it  simply  find  a  way  to  fan  a  spark  that  was  aheady  present  in  their 
hearts?  Leading  Marines  suggests  that  being  a  Marine  is  something  that  “is  tattooed  on  the  soul” 
and  that  it  grows  “more  defined  ~  more  intense  -  the  longer  you  are  a  Marine.”  But  it  also 
contends  that  this  “mark  on  our  innermost  being”^^  comes  through  completion  of  boot  camp  or 
OCS.  If  that  is  true,  then  members  of  the  Marine  Band  could  never  become  Marines.  Although 
there  are  differences  in  how  Band  members  are  recruited,  enlisted,  and  trained,  analysis  will 

I 

show  that  such  differences  do  not  exclude  one  from  becoming  a  Marine. 

Like  most  Marines  who  join  the  Corps,  people  join  the  Marine  Band  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Some  join  out  of  patriotic  motivation  and  a  desire  to  serve  their  country.  Others  join 
because  of  job  stability  and  a  steady  paycheck.  There  are  those  who  join  because  family 
members  were  Marines  or  because  they  seek  an  opportunity  to  see  the  world  and  experience 
variety  in  their  life.  But  ultimately.  Marines  join  the  Corps  because  they  are  seeking  a  challenge 
-  they  want  to  be  the  best.  Those  who  join  the  Marine  Band  are  no  different.  They,  too,  want  to 
be  “The  Few,  The  Proud.” 

Like  all  prospective  Marines,  applicants  for  the  Marine  Band  must  meet  certain  pre¬ 
requisites,  such  as  passing  the  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  as  well  as  a  full 
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physical  examination,  which  includes  complying  with  Marine  Corps  height  and  weight 
standards.  Unlike  others  seeking  to  join  the  Marine  Corps,  members  of  “The  President’s  Own” 
must  be  United  States  citizens  in  order  to  obtain  a  Top  Secret  security  clearance  with  Category  II 
White  House  access. 

All  Marines  undergo  a  rigorous  screening  process  before  they  prove  themselves  worthy 
of  being  called  Marines.  Whereas  enlisted  Marines  are  tested  in  the  fire  of  the  Crucible  and 
officers  in  the  woods  of  Quantico  or  the  halls  of  the  Naval  Academy,  Bandsmen  face  an  audition 
process  as  competitive  as  any  world-class  symphony  orchestra.  Historically,  membership  in  the 
Band  is  left  solely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Director.  During  the  19*’’  century  it  was  not  unusual  to 
have  young  boys,  like  John  Philip  Sousa,  enlist  in  the  Band  as  apprentice  musicians.  Before 
1979,  auditions  were  conducted  haphazardly.  Anyone  could  walk  in  at  any  time  and  audition, 
regardless  of  available  openings.  During  Ayres’  tour  with  the  Band,  the  entire  audition  process 
was  overhauled.  Openings  were  announced  in  advance  and  all  applicants  were  required  to  appear 
for  auditions  on  the  same  day.  In  order  to  ensure  impartiality,  auditions  were  conducted  behind  a 
screen.  Those  musicians  who  were  selected  as  finalists  were  then  interviewed  by  Ayres  to 
ensure  that  they  were  suitable  for  service  in  the  Marine  Corps.  Ayres  stated  that  in  every  case  the 
musician  ultimately  offered  a  position  in  the  Band  based  upon  musical  talent  was  also  the  one  he 
believed  best  belonged  in  the  Marine  Corps  based  on  personal  character.^^  Today  as  many  as 
fifty  to  one  hundred  individuals  may  audition  for  one  opening  in  the  Marine  Band.  But  even  the 
best  audition  of  the  day  may  not  win  a  position  in  the  Band  if  that  individual’s  performance  was 
not  up  to  the  caliber  required.  Rarely  in  the  Marine  Corps  are  standards  held  so  high  that  attrition 
rates  reach  95  to  100  percent. 
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It  comes  as  a  surprise  to  many  Marines  that  members  of  the  Marine  Band  do  not  attend 
recruit  training.  Some  even  take  offense  at  the  notion  that  these  men  and  women  can  call 
themselves  Marines  without  having  gone  through  the  “rite  of  passage”  of  boot  camp.  But 
Marines  have  not  always  gone  to  boot  camp.  Although  rudimentary  initial  training  was 
conducted  at  various  posts  since  the  early  1800’s,  centralized  recruit  depots  with  a  formal 
education  system  were  not  established  until  1911.^°  Unless  one  is  willing  to  make  the  claim  that 
all  Marines  before  1911  were  not  “real  Marines”  it  is  disingenuous  to  argue  that  boot  camp  or 
OCS  are  the  only  paths  to  becoming  a  Marine.  Still,  why  not  send  Band  members  to  boot  camp? 

The  mission  of  boot  camp  is  to  transform  “civilians  into  basically  trained  Marines 
prepared  to  perform  on  the  battlefield.”^^  But  the  Marine  Band  does  not  have  a  combat  mission 
and  members  of  the  Band  enlist  only  for  service  in  the  Band;  therefore.  Band  members  do  not 
require  basic  combat  training.  The  last  recorded  history  of  Bandsmen  engaging  in  combat 
occurred  during  the  War  of  1812  when  on  August  24, 1814,  “some  fought  at  the  Battle  of 
Bladensburg  while  others  assisted  in  saving  the  early  records  of  the  Corps  when  the  British 
burned  the  city.”  In  1836,  when  Commandant  Archibald  Henderson  and  much  of  the  Marine 
Corps  had  “gone  to  Florida  to  fight  the  Indians,”  the  Band  remained  in  Washington  to  guard  the 
Marine  Corps  Headquarters  and  the  Navy  Yard,  providing  further  evidence  that  the  Marine  Band 
no  longer  had  a  combat  mission.^^  The  first  official  difference  between  regular  enlistees  and 
members  of  the  Band  can  be  found  in  the  1840  Marine  Corps  Manual  that  states,  “No  person 
shall  be  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  except  as  a  private  or  field  music.  All  enlistments  or 
reenlistments  will  be  for  general  service.  Applicants  other  than  those  for  the  Marine  Band  will  be 
informed  that  they  must  enlist  or  reenlist  for  general  service.”^"^  In  1970,  Kenneth  Carpenter 
wrote  in  his  ’Ph.D.  dissertation,  “It  has  been  clearly  established  for  over  a  century  that  these  men 
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are  not  ordinary  ‘line  soldiers’  subject  to  other  training  or  duty.”^^  Furthermore,  when  Bandsmen 
join  the  Marine  Corps  they  are  fully  qualified  to  carry  out  their  duties  the  very  day  they  enlist.  In 
most  cases  these  Marines  have  been  training  to  do  their  job  since  they  were  children.  They  have 
put  in  years  of  daily  practice  and  have  achieved  the  pinnacle  of  musical  aptitude. 

Regardless  of  their  musical  abilities  and  lack  of  a  combat  mission,  new  Band  members 
still  require  instruction  in  basic  military  customs  and  courtesies  and  education  in  Marine  Corps 
history  and  traditions.  Although  the  Director  of  the  Band  is  ultimately  responsible  for  its 
completion,  the  Assistant  Drum  Major  is  the  Marine  who  actually  conducts  the  training.  Unlike 
most  other  musicians  in  the  Marine  Band,  the  Assistant  Drum  Major  originally  started  his  career 
in  one  of  the  field  bands.  Normally  a  Gunnery  Sergeant,  he  attended  recruit  training  and  made 
his  way  up  through  the  ranks  in  the  operating  forces.  In  a  one-month  long  period  of  training, 
referred  to  as  “Red  Book  Training”  due  to  the  color  of  tlie  instruction  binder,  a  new  member 
receives  instruction  on  topics  as  varied  as  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  to  White  House 
protocol.  A  more  thorough  list  of  topics  is  located  in  Appendix  A.  To  the  Director,  nothing  is 
more  important  during  this  time  than  providing  the  individual  with  the  tools  he  or  she  needs  to  be 
a  successful  Marine.^® 

Ultimately,  becoming  a  Marine  is  not  about  going  to  recruit  training  or  OCS.  If  that  were 
true,  neither  Marines  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  not  rate  the  title,  nor  would  Marine  officers 
who  graduated  firom  the  Naval  Academy  without  ever  having  attended  OCS.  Instead  it  is  about  a 
desire  to  belong  to  a  professional  organization  that  is  considered  to  be  the  best  in  the  world;  it  is 
about  the  spark  inside  a  person  that  drives  him  or  her  to  seek  challenge  and  excellence.  And  as 
Leading  Marines  suggests,  earning  the  right  to  call  oneself  a  Marine  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
journey,  not  the  end. 
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Accomplishing  the  Mission 

Every  Marine  knows  that  the  mission  comes  first.  Due  to  the  Marine  Corps’  relatively 
small  size  and  expeditionary  nature,  Marines  take  exceptional  pride  in  their  ability  to  overcome 
challenges  through  adaptability,  innovation,  decentralized  control,  and  sheer  determination.  Like 
the  Marine  Corps  as  a  whole,  the  Marine  Band  is  a  mission-oriented  organization  that  is  flexible 
and  adaptive.  In  much  the  same  way  that  the  Marine  Corps  is  prepared  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  ever-changing  battlefield,  the  Marine  Band  is  also  prepared  to  successfully  accomplish  its 
mission  “to  provide  music  and  perform  such  other  functions  as  are  directed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps.”^^  It  is  also  important  to  consider 
that  as^the  Marine  Band  executes  its  mission,  it  serves  a  valuable  role  in  public  relations  for  the 
Marine  Corps.  When  the  leader  of  a  foreign  country,  political  leaders,  or  civilians  who  have 
never  before  met  a  Marine  have  the  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  the  Marine  Band  play,  the 
favorable  impression  they  receive  will  ultimately  be  transferred  to  the  Marine  Corps  as  a  whole. 
Surely,  if  the  musicians  of  the  Marine  Band  are  this  skilled  and  professional,  the  remainder  of  the 
Corps  must  be  equally  so.^* 

In  support  of  the  President,  the  Marine  Band  participates  in  events  such  as  inauguration 
ceremonies,  official  state  functions,  and  social  events.  Because  the  Marine  Band  answers  directly 
to  the  White  House  military  affairs  office,  it  must  be  prepared  to  respond  to  requests  for  support 

on 

with  minimal  notice.  According  to  Ressler,  “White  House  commitments  can  take  on  many 
different  forms-firom  a  solo  harpist,  a  string  quartet,  a  dance  orchestra,  or  a  chamber  orchestra,  to 
the  full  band  performing  on  the  balcony,  or  on  the  South  Lawn.”'^°  Such  a  variety  of  possible 
commitments  requires  the  Band  to  be  extremely  flexible.  Furthermore,  the  Marine  Band  must 
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remain  adaptable  to  the  desires  and  tastes  of  the  incumbent  President  of  the  United  States.  As 
each  administration  comes  and  goes,  requirements  may  change  significantly. 

With  respect  to  support  for  the  Commandant,  the  Marine  Band  provides  musicians  for 
receptions,  military  ceremonies,  and  public  performances.  Military  ceremonies  include  providing 
honors  for  distinguished  visitors,  participation  in  parades  such  as  the  Friday  Evening  Parade  at 
Marine  Barracks,  Washington,  D.C.,  or  rendering  honors  at  funeral  services  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.  From  January  to  May,  public  performances  include  a  series  of  concerts 
normally  held  on  Sundays  in  concert  halls  aroimd  the  Washington,  D.C.  area.  During  the 
summer,  the  Band  performs  at  the  U.S.  Capitol  on  Wednesdays,  near  the  Washington  Memorial 
on  Thursdays,  and  in  the  Friday  Evening  Parade  at  the  Marine  Barracks.  During  the  fall  a  portion 
of  the  Band  goes  on  a  concert  tour  around  the  nation,  while  the  remainder  of  the  Band  stays 
behind  to  meet  White  House  obligations  as  well  as  to  participate  in  music  programs  with  local 
area  school  children.  Whenever  possible,  the  Band  attempts  to  educate  the  public  as  well  as  to 
entertain.^^ 

The  Marine  Band  performs  over  “800  coimnitments  a  year,  with  nearly  300  of  tliese  at 
the  White  House.”  Although  the  oldest  of  the  four  premier  Service  Bands,  the  Marine  Band  is  the 
smallest."^^  In  order  to  conduct  such  a  vast  number  commitments  with  such  varied  requirements, 
the  Marine  Band  must  be  able  to  quickly  task-organize.  In  order  to  do  so,  the  Band  has  a  number 
of  sub-units  known  as  Ensembles  pre-designated.  Unlike  other  Service  Bands  where  these 
smaller  groups  are  composed  of  different  musicians.  Marine  Band  members  must  pull  double 
duty  serving  in  the  Band  or  the  Chamber  Orchestra  as  well  as  the  Ensembles.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
Corps,  the  Marine  Band  does  more  with  less.  Additionally,  although  not  every  Band  member 
participates  in  every  commitment,  it  is  obvious  by  the  sheer  number  of  jobs  that  the  Marine  Band 
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stays  extremely  busy.  Band  members  are  extremely  proud  of  their  ability  to  “suck  it  up”  and 
ensure  that  their  mission  is  accomplished."^^ 

Being  a  Staff  Non-Commissioned  Officer 

Because  Marines  typically  hold  their  staff  non-commissioned  officers  (SNCO)  in  high 
regard,  many  are  perturbed  when  they  discover  that  members  of  the  Marine  Band  enlist  as  staff 
sergeants.  The  reason  this  is  done  stems  firom  historical  precedent  tied  to  competitive  pay  and 
military  occupational  specialty  (MOS)  credibility.  Recruiting  and  retaining  talented  Marines, 
especially  those  with  a  highly  desirable  occupational  skill  set,  often  requires  monetary 
incentives.  For  example,  the  Montgomery  G.I.  Bill  offers  financial  assistance  for  education  to 
men  and  women  willing  to  enlist  in  the  military.  The  Marine  Corps  offers  re-enlistment  bonuses 
tailored  to  specific  MOSs  in  order  to  keep  skilled  Marines  firom  leaving  the  Corps  for  better 
paying  jobs  in  the  civilian  sector.  Similarly,  ^aviators  are  afforded  Aviation  Incentive  Pay  and 
annual  bonuses  because  the  Marine  Corps  has  made  a  huge  investment  training  those  individuals. 

When  the  Marine  Corps  was  re-established  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1798,  the  positions  of 
“drums  and  fifes”  were  intentionally  made  distinct  firom  other  ranks  such  as  sergeants,  corporal, 
or  privates.  Furthermore,  the  musicians  were  listed  after  the  corporals  and  before  the  privates, 
thus  suggesting  their  place  in  the  rank  and  pay  structure."*"^  By  the  time  the  Marine  Band  was 
officially  formed  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1861,  the  musicians  of  the  Band  were  named  principal, 
first-class,  second-class,  and  third-class  musicians  and  were  recognized  as  uniquely  different 
firom  other  musicians  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Since  1798  numerous  examples  illustrate  the  need  to  provide  ample  monetary  incentive 
to  entice  capable  musicians  away  from  the  civilian  sector.  An  early  example,  previously 
described,  was  the  officers  of  the  Corps  each  providing  ten  dollars  of  their  own  money  to 
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initially  establish  the  Band.  Furthermore,  President  Pierce  approved  legislation  in  1856  affording 
an  extra  four  dollars  per  month  to  members  of  the  Band  for  playing  at  the  White  House  and  the 
Capitol."^^  On  March  3, 1899,  Congressional  legislation  separated  the  Marine  Band  from  the  rest 
of  the  Marine  Corps  pay  charts  by  specifically  establishing  monthly  salaries  for  the  musicians  of 
the  Band  that  were  higher  than  those  received  by  other  Marines."^^  Over  time,  however,  their  pay 
failed  to  keep  up  with  changing  times.  In  1924,  Lieutenant  General  John  A.  Lejeune  testified 
before  Congress  that  the  rate  of  pay  that  members  of  the  Band  were  receiving  was  “so  low  that 
the  Marine  Band  can  not  compete  with  the  moving-picture  orchestras  or  the  theatrical 
orchestras.”  According  to  General  Lejeune’s  testimony  the  lowest  paid  musician  in  a  civilian 
orchestra  received  $200  per  month."^^  At  that  time,  a  third-class  musician  in  the  Marine  Band 
made  $70  per  month  and  a  principal  musician  made  $125  per  month."^^  In  1949,  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  standardized  pay  scales  and  allowances  across  all  Branches  of  the  military.  In 
doing  so,  the  separately  existing  rank  structure  and  pay  scale  of  the  Marine  Band  was  realigned 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Marine  Corps.  At  that  time  a  third-class  musician  made  $102  per 
month,^^  while  a  sergeant  made  $100  per  month.^^  Thus  a  third-class  musician  became  a 
sergeant;  a  second-class  musician,  a  staff  sergeant;  a  first-class  musician,  a  technical  sergeant; 
and  a  principal  musician,  a  master  sergeant.  On  January  1, 1959,  the  Marine  Corps  added  two 
additional  grades  to  its  enlisted  structure-lance  corporal  and  master  gumery  sergeant.  By 

March  1965,  the  most  junior  rank  for  a  newly  joining  member  was  increased  to  staff  sergeant  as 

\ 

the  most  senior  Band  members  had  slowly  been  promoted  into  the  master  gumiery  sergeant 
grade.^"^  For  further  reference,  historical  information  on  the  Band’s  composition  and  associated 
pay  is  included  in  Appendix  B,  while  a  graphical  depiction  of  historical  Marine  Band  rank 
insignia  is  included  in  Appendix  C. 
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Today  a  staff  sergeant  with  less  than  two  years  time  in  service  and  drawing  BAH  without 
dependents  in  the  Washington,  DC  area  makes  $47,726.76  per  year  while  a  private  makes 
$35,265.96.^^  In  comparison,  a  new  member  of  the  Kansas  City  Symphony,  the  twenty-eighth 
largest  symphony  in  the  United  States,  makes  approximately  $42,000  per  year.^^  It  would  be 
difficult  for  the  Marine  Corps  to  recruit  people  for  dramatically  lower  salaries  than  what  they 
could  expect  in  the  private  sector.^^  Furthermore,  the  advanced  rank  and  associated  pay  is 
justified  by  the  number  of  years  the  typical  Band  member  has  invested  in  his  or  her  musical 
education.  Many  Band  members  possess  advanced  degrees  in  music  with  94  percent  holding 

CO 

bachelor’s  degrees,  61  percent  holding  masters,  and  7  percent  holding  doctorates. 

Numerous  examples  abound  where  men  and  women  in  the  military  are  given  advanced 
rank  by  virtue  of  their  education  or  demonstrated  MOS  expertise.  The  most  common  example  is 
the  commissioning  of  officers.  Having  received  a  bachelor’s  degree  and  completed  a  candidacy 
screening  process,  brand  new  second  lieutenants  assume  a  position  senior  to  all  enlisted  Marines. 
In  the  Navy,  doctors  are  commissioned  as  lieutenants  (0-3)  based  upon  their  advanced  training 
and  highly  desirable  skills.  During  times  of  war  it  was  not  unusual  for  people  to  receive 
advanced  rank  based  upon  their  intellectual  capability.  For  example,  Joshua  Chamberlain,  a 
college  professor  with  no  formal  military  education,  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  Union  Army,  placed  in  charge  of  the  20*  Maine  Regiment,  and  achieved  great  success. 
Additionally,  the  Marine  Corps  has  a  process  of  promoting  Marines  meritoriously.  Distinguished 
graduates  at  recruit  training  graduate  as  privates  first  class  or  lance  corporals,  and  Marines  in  the 
Operating  Forces  who  demonstrate  mastery  of  their  MOS  beyond  their  current  grade  are 
sometimes  promoted  ahead  of  their  peers.  Similar  logic  is  applied  when  enlisting  Marine  Band 
members  as  staff  sergeants. 
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Regardless  of  their  advanced  education  and  MOS  credibility,  Marine  Band  members  take 
their  position  as  SNCOs  seriously  because  they  realize  the  reverence  attached  to  the  position  by 
other  members  of  the  Corps.  That  is  why  many  members  vohmtarily  complete  the  SNCO  Career 
Distance  Education  Program  and  actively  seek  leadership  opportunities  within  the  Band.^° 

Other  Things  Marine 

Chain  of  Command 

One  thing  Marines  are  very  cognizant  of  is  their  chain  of  command.  In  order  to  facilitate 
span  of  control,  units  are  normally  structured  with  no  more  than  three  or  four  sub-units. 
Historically,  the  Band  has  been  fairly  small  so  difficulties  with  poor  internal  organization  were 
manageable.  But  by  the  late  1970s,  the  poor  organization  made  the  Band  hard  to  control  for  a 
unit  of  its  size.  The  problem  was  that  every  musician  reported  directly  to  the  Drum  Major.  This 
led  to  span  of  control  issues.  The  end  result  was  that  information  was  not  being  passed  properly 
and  musicians  occasionally  failed  to  show  up  for  jobs.®^  When  Ayres  arrived  at  the  Band  he 
quickly  identified  the  issue  and  sought  to  revise  the  unit’s  internal  organizational  structure  by 
dividing  the  musicians  into  sub-units  that  were  based  on  the  type  of  instruments  they  played. 
Furthermore,  a  sense  of  accountability  to  the  chain  of  command  was  established,  thus  ensuring 
the  flow  of  communication  both  top-to-bottom  and  bottom-to-top.  An  additional  benefit  of  this 
reorganization  was  that  it  opened  the  door  for  new  leadership  opportunities.®^  Marines  who  were 
previously  only  accountable  for  themselves  now  had  other  Marines  to  take  care  of  both 
operationally  and  administratively.  Since  the  1980s,  the  internal  structure  of  the  Band  has  been 
further  refined  to  increase  efficiency  and  provide  additional  leadership  positions.  Although  the 
structure  is  unique  to  the  Band,  any  Marine  would  now  recognize  it  as  a  fully  functional  chain  of 
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command.  Illustrations  of  past  and  current  internal  organization  of  the  Band  are  included  as 
Appendix  D. 

Fitness  Reports  and  Promotions 

All  Marines  over  the  grade  of  sergeant  who  are  concerned  about  their  careers  are  familiar 
with  Fitness  Reports  (FITREPs)  and  promotion  boards.  Here  too,  the  Marine  Band  is  different 
from  the  remainder  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Band  members  do  not  compete  with  other  Marines  for 
promotion;  they  only  compete  amongst  themselves.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  Band’s  Table 
of  Organization  the  Director  forwards  to  Manpower  Division  (MMPR-2)  his  recommendation 
for  which  individuals  to  promote.®^  Ayres  describes  the  Director  of  the  Band  as  “the  most 
powerful  commander  in  the  Marine  Corps”  because  there  is  no  one  else  qualified  to  question  the 
Director’s  judgment  on  who  should  or  should  not  be  promoted. Unfortunately,  such  power  did 
not  necessarily  result  in  a  fair  and  equitable  process  accounting  for  both  leadership  skill  md 
musical  ability.  Although  rumors  abounded  of  Band  members  being  promoted  due  to  fayoritism, 
more  commonly  a  person  was  promoted  simply  because  he  or  she  had  been  with  the  Band  for  the 
longest  amount  of  time.  The  promotion  process  needed  to  be  addressed  in  order  to  meet  Marine 
Corps  standards.  Before  that  could  occur,  a  formal  evaluation  system  had  to  be  implemented. 

Because  of  the  unique  promotion  process  of  the  Marine  Band,  the  Performance 
Evaluation  System  manual  specifically  states  that  FITREPs  will  not  be  submitted  for  Musicians 
of  the  Marine  Band.^^  Since  the  only  reason  FITREPs  exist  is  for  use  as  an  evaluation  tool  by 
promotion  boards,  they  were  not  being  written.  Thus,'  Ayres  pushed  for  the  use  of  the  then- 
current  FITREP  system.  Using  the  newly  established  chain  of  command,  FITREPs  were  routed 
to  the  Director  of  the  Band,  who  served  as  the  Reporting  Senior,  and  then  sent  to  the 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Barracks  for  review.  In  recent  years  the  FITREP  system  has  been 
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modified  to  better  meet  the  unique  needs  of  the  Band.^*^  An  example  of  a  current  Marine  Band 
Fitness  Report  is  included  as  Appendix  E. 

Once  the  fitness  report  system  was  established,  Ayres  went  through  the  process  of 
establishing  a  promotion  board  consisting  of  the  Band’s  officers  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Director),  the  Drum  Major,  and  the  newly  organized  section  commanders.  When  vacancies 
occurred  the  Director  convened  the  promotion  board;  the  board  in  turn  made  recommendations 
to  the  Director  on  the  individuals  they  thought  most  suitable  for  promotion  based  on  musical  and 
leadership  abilities. Since  the  board  was  established,  the  Director,  although  well  within  his 
authority,  has  never  countermanded  any  of  the  promotion  boards’  recommendations. 
Reenlistment 

Marine  Band  members  initially  enlist  on  a  four-year  contract  and,  like  all  other  Marines, 
must  go  through  the  process  of  reenlisting  if  they  wish  to  remain  on  active  duty.  Unlike  other 
Marines  though,  members  of  the  Marine  Band  are  exempt  from  active  duty  service  limits  as  they 
apply  to  reenlistment  and  two-time  failure  to  be  selected  for  promotion.®^  This  is  logical 
considering  that  Band  members  can  only  be  promoted  when  a  vacancy  in  the  Table  of 
Organization  becomes  available.  According  to  former  Director  Colonel  John  R.  Bourgeois,  being 
in  the  Marine  Band  is  “utopia  for  a  musician.”  As  a  result,  the  Band  routinely  sees  retention  rates 
as  high  as  80  to  90  percent.  According  to  Ayres,  people  either  tend  to  leave  the  Band  after  four 
years  or  stay  for  thirty.^^  But  that  does  not  mean  that  everyone  is  allowed  to  automatically 
reenlist.  Standards  for  reenlistment  are  stringent,  and  anyone  not  maintaining  a  professional 
attitude  or  musical  aptitude  will  not  be  reenlisted. 
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Uniforms 


Marines  take  great  pride  in  their  uniforms.  A  common  uniform  bonds  an  organization 

together  by  making  the  individual  think  less  about  himself  and  more  about  his  unit.  Looking 

sharp  in  uniform  is  also  an  indication  of  personal  discipline  and  motivation.  Members  of  the 

Marine  Band  wear  several  uniforms  that  are  unique  to  the  organization,  but  no  single  item  is 

more  distinguishable  than  their  scarlet  coats  which  are  rooted  in  European  and  early  Marine 

Corps  tradition.  In  the  past,  musicians  were  used  to  send  signals  on  the  battlefield,  a  custom  that 

continues  today  with  bugle  calls  to  sound  “Attention”  or  “Reveille.”  In  order  to  allow 

commanders  to  more  easily  find  their  musicians  in  the  midst  of  battle,  the  musicians’  uniform 

colors  were  reversed  from  those  of  the  regular  troops.  Thus,  blue  coats  with  scarlet  trim  became 

no 

scarlet  coats  with  blue  trim  as  seen  in  the  illustration  below. 


Figure  1.  Marine  Band  Musicians,  wearing  the  reversed  colors  of  the  Corps,  participating  in  a  recruiting  party 
outside  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia  1798.  Painting  by  LtCol  Donna  Neary,  USMCR 
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Another  interesting  difference  is  the  “blood  stripe”  that  adorns  the  seam  of  the 
Bandsman’s  trousers.  Instead  of  a  solid  scarlet  stripe,  Band  members  wear  a  stripe  that  consists 
of  two  strips  of  scarlet  bounding  two  strips  of  blue.  A  welt  of  white  is  set  at  the  center.  Such 
differences  are  bom  out  of  historical  significance  from  the  nineteenth  century.  Another 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  Bandsman’s  uniform  is  his  or  her  rank  insignia.  Instead  of  crossed 
rifles,  a  Band  member’s  insignia  is  adorned  with  a  150:6  (see  Appendix  C).  Some  may  argue  that 
this  is  meant  to  distinguish  members  of  the  Marine  Band  from  “real  Marines,”  but  such  argument 
is  folly.  Throughout  the  history  of  our  Corps  various  insignia  have  been  used  to  denote  certain 
occupational  specialists.  A  crescent  moon,  for  example,  denoted  a  mess  man  while  a  star 
differentiated  a  Platoon  Sergeant  from  a  regular  Staff  Sergeant.  Some  of  these  specialized 
insignia  still  exist  today,  such  as  the  bursting  bomb  of  a  Master  Gunnery  Sergeant  or  the 
diamond  of  a  First  Sergeant.  Crossed  rifles,  in  fact,  did  not  appear  as  part  of  enlisted  rank 
insignia  until  after  the  Marine  Corps  rank  stracture  was  reorganized  in  the  wake  of  World  War 
II.^"^  The  Marines  of  the  Band  are  as  proud  of  their  uniforms  and  the  unique  history  behind  them 
as  any  Marine  in  the  Corps.  They  always  look  sharp  in  uniform  and  represent  the  Corps  well. 
Although  aspects  of  their  uniforms  may  be  different  from  the  rest  of  the  Corps,  the  men  and 
women  who  wear  them  are  not. 

Core  Values 

All  Marines  are  familiar  with  and  strive  to  live  by  the  Core  Values  of  Honor,  Courage, 
and  Commitment.  According  to  Leading  Marines,  the  Core  Values  “bond  our  Marine  family  into 
a  total  force  that  can  meet  any  challenge.”’^  Through  our  Core  Values  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Corps  continue  to  grow  and  develop  as  Marines.  Members  of  the  Marine  Band  also  live  by  the 
same  principles  as  every  other  Marine  in  the  Corps. 
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Honor  is  “the  bedrock  of  our  character.”  A  term  better  felt  than  described,  it  is  “the 
quality  that  guides  Marines  to  exemplify  the  ultimate  in  ethical  and  moral  behavior.”  It  includes 
concepts  such  as  integrity,  respect,  trust,  dependabihty,  and  accountability.  By  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  these  Marines  routinely  perform  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  certain  level  of  trust 
must  reside  in  them.  Furthermore,  due  to  the  variety  of  their  jobs  and  the  numerous  smaller  units 
into  which  they  often  split  to  accomplish  their  mission.  Band  members  must  be  dependable.  But 
honor  goes  much  deeper  that  that.  When  a  member  of  the  Marine  Band  stands  at  attention  to  play 
the  Marines’  Hynm  at  the  end  of  a  concert  and  observes  an  old,  retired  Marine  struggling  to  rise 
up  from  his  wheelchair;  or  when  a  Band  member  performs  at  a  funeral  in  Arlington  cemetery  and 
beholds  the  sobbing  widow  and  distraught  children  of  a  fallen  fellow  Marine;  in  those  moments 
the  Band  member  truly  understands  the  Corps  he  or  she  represents  and  is  filled  with  the  honor  of 
being  a  United  States  Marine. 

Courage  is  described  as  “the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  strength  ingrained  in  Marines  to 
carry  them  through  the  challenges  of  combat  and  the  mastery  of  fear;  to  do  what  is  right;  to 
adhere  to  a  higher  standard  of  personal  conduct;  and  to  make  tough  decisions  under  stress  and 
pressure.”  Although  Band  members  of  the  past  clearly  exhibited  courage  when  they  marched 
out  to  meet  the  British  at  Bladensburg,  it  would  be  disingenuous  to  compare  the  physical  courage 
requirements  of  today’s  Band  ihembers  to  that  required  by  Marines  facing  combat  in  Iraq  or 
Afghanistan.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  physical  courage,  although  enormously  important 
in  certain  circumstances,  is  less  frequently  called  upon  than  mental  or  moral  courage.  Every 
Marine,  whether  he  or  she  be  an  infantryman,  supply  specialist,  operations  clerk,  or  musician,  is 
required  “to  do  what  is  right”  in  his  or  her  day-to-day  activities.  Furthermore,  through  dedicated 
practice  and  framing.  Marines  of  the  Band  have  been  ingrained  with  the  strength  required  to 
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master  the  fear  of  performing  in  front  of  an  audience.  Anyone  who  has  ever  had  to  stand  on  a 
stage  to  speak,  sing,  or  play  an  instrument  before  an  assembly  of  people  knows  the  anxiety  it  can 
cause.  Marine  Band  members  regularly  perform  in  front  of  thousands  of  people  or  in  small 
intimate  settings  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  other  government  leaders.  This  takes 
courage. 

Commitment  is  “the  spirit  of  determination  and  dedication  [. . .]  that  leads  to 
professionalism  and  the  mastery  of  the  art  of  war.”  It  establishes  “the  highest  order  of  discipline 
for  unit  and  self;  [. . .]  dedication  to  Corps  and  Country;  pride;  concern  for  others;  and  an 
unrelenting  determination  to  achieve  a  standard  of  excellence  in  every  endeavor.”  First,  no  one 
can  question  the  commitment  of  a  person  who  serves  his  or  her  country  and  Corps  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  regardless  of  whether  he  or  she  sees  combat  or  not.  Furthermore,  musicians  are  some 
of  the  most  disciplined  members  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Despite  their  incredible  abilities,  these 
Marines  practice  relentlessly  because  they  expect  themselves  and  the  Marines  around  them  to 
perform  flawlessly  without  exception.  They  do  this  out  of  pride,  a  desire  for  excellence,  and 
because  they  know  they  represent  the  best-the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 

Conclusion 

Since  the  Corps  was  founded  the  Marine  Band  has  been  a  part  of  it.  The  history  of  our 
Country,  our  Corps,  and  the  Band  has  become  inexorably  intertwined.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  Corps  where  Marines  did  not  pass-in-review  without  the  stirring  sounds  of  “Semper 
Fidelis”  or  a  Friday  Evening  Parade  at  8th  and  I  without  Marines  in  scarlet  coats  providing 
martial  music  to  enhance  the  atmosphere.  Although  Marines  of  the  Band  do  not  go  to  recmit 
training  at  Parris  Island  or  San  Diego,  it  is  evident  that  such  training  is  not  the  only  path  to 
becoming  a  Marine.  It  is  also  clear  that  earning  the  right  to  be  called  a  Marine  is  the  beginning  of 
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the  journey,  not  the  end;  and  regardless  of  how  someone  became  a  Marine,  the  desire  to  be  the 
best  and  to  seek  challenge  bums  within  the  heart  of  each  and  every  man  or  woman  who  wears 
the  uniform.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  Marine  Band  and  its  members  are  driven  by  a  sense  of 
mission  accomplishment.  They,  like  every  other  Marine,  understand  that  the  mission  comes  first 
and  have  proven  to  be  adaptive  and  flexible  both  as  an  organization  and  as  individuals.  Of 
course,  there  are  several  unique  characteristics  about  the  Marine  Band  and  the  way  it  operates, 
but  it  is  also  clear  that  the  explanation  of  such  differences  is  often  found  in  the  same  history  and 
traditions  that  Marines  hold  dear.  Ultimately,  we  are  a  Marine  Corps-a  body  of  Marines  bound 
together  by  our  Core  Values.  Just  as  a  body  has  multiple  parts,  each  with  its  own  fimction,  so  do 
the  various  parts  of  our  Corps  have  different  roles  to  play.  The  infantryman  employs  his  rifle,  the 
supply  clerk  ensures  provisions  are  stocked,  and  the  musician  plays  his  instrument.  Just  as  there 
is  no  equal  to  the  Marine  infantryman  and  his  rifle,  the  Marine  Bandsman  performs  his  or  her  job 
better  than  any  musician  in  the  world.  We  should  all  be  proud  to  call  these  fine  men  and  women 
our  fellow  Marines. 
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Appendix  A 
“Red  Book  Training” 

Chapter  1  -  Information  for  New  Members 

1.  Enlistment  Process 

2.  Introduction  to  Military  Courtesies 

3 .  Duties  of  the  Band 

4.  Local  Parking 

5.  Military  Pay 

6.  Local  Banking,  Military  Exchanges,  Commissaries 

7 .  State  Residency  -  Non-residency,  T axes,  V oting 

8.  Local  Area  Housing 

9.  Other 

a.  Fraternization 

b.  Duty  Hours 

c.  Copyright  Laws 

d.  Standard  Operating  Procedures 

e.  Visitors 

f  Leave  and  Liberty 

Chapter  2  -  Music  in  the  Marine  Corps 

1 .  Integral  Part  of  the  Marine  Corps 

2.  Mission  of  Marine  Music 

a.  To  provide  musical  support  and  perform  such  other  functions  as  may  be  directed 
by  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 

3.  Types  of  Marine  Music 

a.  “The  President's  Own”  U.S.  Marine  Band 

b.  “The  Commandant's  Own”  U.S.  Marine  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps 

c.  Twelve  standard  Marine  Corps  Bands 

Chapter  3  -  History  of  the  Marine  Band 

1.  Establishment 

2.  White  House  Debut 

3.  President  Jefferson’s  Inauguration-“The  President's  Own” 

4.  John  Philip  Sousa  -  “The  March  King” 

5 .  History  of  the  Directors 

a.  Names  and  Tenure 

b.  Evolution  of  Director,  Assistant  Director,  and  Drum  Major  titles 

6.  Other  Significant  Events  in  Marine  Band  History 

7.  Musical  Honors 

Chapter  4  -  Table  of  Organization 

1 .  Officers  and  their  Responsibilities 

a.  Director/5505  -  Commanding  Officer 

b.  2  Assistant  Directors/5505  -  Senior  is  Executive  Officer/Each  responsible  for  one 
half  of  the  Band 
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c.  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Director/5506  -  Responsible  for  Administration  and 
Supply  offices 

d.  Operations  Officer/5506  -  Responsible  for  Band's  schedule 

2.  154  Enlisted  Musicians/55 1 1 

a.  25  MGySgts,  29  MSgts,  46  GySgts,  and  54  SSgts 

b.  Includes  Musicians  and  Support  Staff  (Library,  Public  Affairs,  etc.) 

3 .  13  Line  Marines  Attached  to  Band 

a.  Assistant  Drum  Major/5521 

b.  7  Stage  CrewmerL/0311 

c .  2  Administration  Clerks/0 151 

d.  3  Supply  Clerks/3043 

4.  End  Strength:  172 

Chapter  5  -  Frequently  Asked  Questions 

1 .  U.  S .  Marine  B  and  Mission 

2.  What  makes  the  Marines  of  the  Marine  Band  unique 

3.  Typical  questions  asked  of  Marine  Band  members  and  background  information  to  help 
answer  those  questions 

4.  Letter  of  Instruction  concerning  the  United  States  Marine  Band 

Chapter  6  -  Uniformed  Code  of  Military  Justice 

1 .  What  it  is  and  why  it  exists 

2.  Punitive/Non-punitive  articles 

3.  Non- Judicial  Punishment 

Chapter  7  -  Fitness  Report  Process  and  Promotion  Boards 

1 .  Timeline  for  MRO W 

2.  Personnel  involved  in  reporting  process 

3.  Reporting  periods 

4.  Performance  descriptors 

5.  Qualities  listed  on  the  report 

6.  Promotion  board  timeline 

7.  Method  for  board  announcements 

8.  Members/materials  on  the  board 

Chapter  8  -  National  Concert  Tour 

1 .  Frequently  Asked  Questions 

2.  History  and  Origin 

Chapter  9  -  Chain  of  Command/Request  Mast 

1 .  Explanation  of  the  Chain  of  Command 

2.  Importance 

3.  Using  the  Chain  of  Command 

4.  Request  Mast  Procedure 
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Chapter  10  -  White  House  Protocol  Guidelines 

1.  Security 

2.  Duration 

3.  Food  and  Beverages 

4.  Holding  Rooms 

5.  Warming  Up 

6.  Other  FAQs 

Chapter  1 1  -  Customs  and  Courtesies 

1 .  Importance 

2.  Relationships  between  Juniors  and  Seniors 

3.  Marine  Corps  Uniform  Regulations 

4.  Saluting,  Standing  at  Attention,  etc. 

5.  SNCO  Creed 

6.  History  of  and  Words  to  the  Marines'  Hymn 

Chapter  12  -  History  of  the  Marine  Barracks,  Washington,  D.C. 

1 .  Strategic  placement  by  Commandant  Burroughs  and  President  Jefferson 

2.  The  building  of  Barracks  and  Commandant's  home 

\ 

Chapter  13  -  Basic  Marine  Corps  Information 

1 .  Mission  of  the  Marine  Corps 

2.  Marine  Corps  Motto 

3.  Military  Time 

4.  Military  Acronyms  and  Terms 

5.  Marine  Corps  Rank  Structure 

6.  Navy  Rank  Structure 

Chapter  14  -  Heath  Care,  Pregnancy,  and  Planned  Parenthood 

1 .  Health  Care  Options 

2.  Family  Health  Care  Issues 

Chapter  15  -  Band  Drill 

1.  Purpose  of  Drill 

2.  Verbal  and  Mace  Commands 

3.  Execution  of  Commands 
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Appendix  B 

Table  1.  Historical  Table  of  Organization  and  Pay  (1798-1946) 


11  July  1798 

1 

Drum  Major 

1 

Fife  Major 

32 

Drums  and  Fifes 

$7.00 

25  July  1861 

Pay/mo. 

1 

Principal  Musician 
"Leader" 

$90 

Drum  Major 

7 

First-class 

$34 

8 

Second-class 

$21 

15 

Third-class 

$17 

3  Mar  1899 

1 

Leader 

1 

Second  Leader 

30 

First-class 

30 

Second-class 

Pay/nio. 

First  Lieutenant 

$75 

$60 

$50 

Allowances 

First  Lieutenant 

Sergeant  Major 

Sergeant 

Sergeant 

29  Aug  1916 

1 

Leader 

1 

Second  Leader 

10 

Principal  Musician 

25 

First-class 

20 

Second-class 

10 

Third-class 

Pay/mo. 

Captain 

$150 

$125 

$100 

$85 

$70 

Allowances 

Captain 

Sergeant  Major 

Sergeant 

Sergeant 

Sergeant 

Sergeant 

1  Jul  1922 


$126 

$84 

$72 

E-1 

E-2 

E-3 

4  Mar  1925 

Pay/mo. 

Allowances 

1 

1 

Second  Leader 

$200 

Sergeant  Major 

10 

Principal  Musician 

$150 

Sergeant 

25 

First-class 

$125 

Sergeant 

20 

Second-class 

$100 

Sergeant 

10 

Third-class 

$85 

Sergeant 

29  Jun  1946 

1 

Leader 

1 

Second  Leader 

10 

Principal  Musician 

25 

First-class 

20 

Second-class 

10 

Third-class 

Pay/mo. 

Captain 

$230 

$180 

$150 

$120 

$102 

Allowances 

Captain 

Sergeant  Major 

Sergeant 

Sergeant 

Sergeant 

Sergeant 

1  Jul  1946 


$165 

$135 

$115 

E-1 

E-2 

E-3 

Notes 


1 1  July  1798  Numbers  include  all  musicians  in  the  Corps.™ 

25  July  1861  Marine  Band  officially  founded  by  legislation;  Marine  Band  musicians  given  unique  ranks. 

3  Mar  1899  Band  nearly  doubled  in  size;  pay  increased,  but  no  extra  pay  was  given  for  longevity;  Band 

members  afforded  allowances  as  sergeants,  Leader  position  became  an  officer  billet;  a  Second 
Leader  was  added;  third-class  musician  rank  removed.** 


29  Aug  1916 
1  Jul  1922 

4  Mar  1925 
29  Jun  1946 
1  Jul  1946 


Pay  increased;  Leader  now  a  captain;  ranks  of  principal  and  third-class  musician  added.*^ 

Minimum  pay  of  regular  line  Marines  included  for  comparison;  slightly  misleading  because  line 
Marines  received  longevity  pay  while  Band  members  did  not.** 

Pay  increased  retroactive  to  1  Jul  1922;  Band  members  now  receive  longevity  pay.*'* 

Pay  increased.** 

Minimum  pay  of  regular  line  Marines  included  for  comparison;  a  tliird-class  musician’s  pay  was 
comparable  to  that  of  a  sergeant.*® 
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Table  2.  Historical  Table  of  Organization  and  Pay  (1949-2008) 


22  Apr  1949 

D 

Leader 

g 

Second  Leader 

10 

Principal 

Musician 

25 

First-class 

20 

Second-class 

10 

Third-class 

1 

Captain 

1 

Pay  grade 

1 

0-3 

1 

E-1 

E-1 

E-2 

E-3 

E-4 

12  Oct  1949 

1 

Leader 

1 

Second  Leader 

Master  Sergeant 

Technical 

Sergeant 

Staff  Sergeant 

Sergeant 

Captain 

CWO-3 

Pay  grade 

0-3 

W-3 

E-7 

E-6 

E-5 

E-4 

24  Jul  1956 

B 

Leader 

g 

Second  Leader 

Master  Sergeant 

Technical 

Sergeant 

Staff  Sergeant 

Sergeant 

1 

Captain 

g 

CWO-3 

Pay  grade 

1 

0-3 

1 

W-3 

E-7 

E-6 

E-5 

E-4 

2  Sep  1958 

0 

Director 

2 

Asst  Director 

Master  Sergeant 

Technical 

Sergeant 

Staff  Sergeant 

Sergeant 

1 

Capt  -  LtCol 

IstLt-  Capt 

Pay  grade 

1 

0-3  -  0-5 

0-2 -0-3 

E-7 

E-6 

E-5 

E-4 

1  Jan  1959 

g 

Director 

2 

Asst  Director 

Master  Gunnery 
Sergeant 

Master  Sergeant 

Gunnery  Sergeant 

Staff  Sergeant 

Sergeant 

1 

Capt  -  LtCol 

IstLt  -  Capt 

Pay  grade 

1 

0-3  -  0-5 

0-2  -  0-3 

E-9 

E-8 

E-7 

E-6 

E-S 

1  Mar  1965 

g 

Director 

2 

Asst  Director 

Master  Gunnery 
Sergeant 

Master  Sergeant 

Gunnery  Sergeant 

Staff  Sergeant 

g 

Capt  -  LtCol 

IstLt  -  Capt 

Pay  grade 

1 

0-3 -0-5 

0-2 -0-3 

E-9 

E-S 

E-7 

E-6 

1970 

1 

Director 

2 

Asst  Director 

Master  Gunnery 
Sergeant 

Master  Sergeant 

Gunnery  Sergeant 

Staff  Sergeant 

Capt  -  Col 

IstLt -Maj 

Pay  grade 

0-3  -  0-6 

0-2 -0-4 

E-9 

E-8 

E-7 

E-6 

Today 

I 

Director 

2 

Asst  Director 

25 

Master  Gunnery 
Sergeant 

29 

Master  Sergeant 

47 

Gunnery  Sergeant 

54 

Staff  Sergeant 

g 

Capt  -  Col 

IstLt -Maj 

Pay  grade 

II 

0-3  -  0-6 

0-2 -0-4 

E-9 

E-8 

E-7 

E-6 

Notes 


22  Apr  1949 
12  Oct  1949 

24  Jul  1956 
2  Sep  1958 

1  Jan  1959 

1  Mar  1965 

1970 

Today 


Musicians  were  assigned  to  pay  grades  causing  some  to  suffer  pay  reductions.*’ 

Pay  grades  were  turned  upside  down  (E-7  becomes  E-1);  SECNAV  now  determined  Band’s  Table 
of  Organization  instead  of  Congi'ess;  Second  Leader  became  a  warrant  officer;**  Band  musicians’ 
ranks  were  changed  to  match  the  rest  of  the  Marine  Corps  on  November  28,  1949.*® 

Title  10  use  §  6222  and  6223  now  governed  the  Band.®° 

Leader  re-titled  to  Dhector;  Second  Leader  re-titled  to  Assistant  Dhector;  a  second  Assistant 
Dhector  was  added;  officer  grades  were  increased.®^ 

Grades  of  lance  corporal  (E-2)  and  master  gumiery  sergeant  (E-9)  were  added  to  the  Marine  Corps 

92 

rank  structure. 

New  Band  members  began  joining  as  staff  sergeants.®* 

Upper  limits  to  officer  promotions  were  removed.®'* 

In  addition  to  officers  listed,  the  Band  also  has  an  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Dhector  (0-3  to  0-5) 
and  an  Operations  Officer  (CWO-3  to  CW'0-4);  additional  errlisted  support  staff  are  not  included 
in  the  numbers.  One  of  the  gunnery  sergeants  is  the  Assistant  Drum  Major  (non-55 1 1  MOS). 
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Staff  Gunnen'-  Master  Master 
Sergeant  Sergeant  Sergeant  Gunnery 


Appendix  D 

Figure  3.  United  States  Marine  Band  Organizational  Chart  (Late  1970's) 
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Figure  4.  United  States  Marine  Band  Organizational  Chart  (As  Revised  in  1979) 
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Figure  5.  United  States  Marine  Band  Organizational  Chart  (Current)^* 


Appendix  E 

Current  U.S.  Marine  Band  Fitness  Report 


U.S.  Marine  Band  FITNESS  REPORT 


1.  MARINE  REPORTED  ON 
a.  Last  Name 

b.  First  Name 

d.  Grade 

e.  DOR 

f.  SSN 

g.  PMOS 

LNAME 

FNAME 

XSGT 

000000 

000  00  0000 

5511 

2.  OCCASION  AND  PERIOD  COVERED 


a.  Occ 


AN 


b.  Period:  From 

000000 


000000 


3.  REGULAR  DUTIES 

DUTIES 


4.  PERFORMANCE 
a.  Primary  Billet  Responsibility 

B  B  B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

b.  Directed  Billet  Responsibility 

B  B  B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

c.  Non-Directed  Billet  Responsibility 

B  B  B  B  B  B 

B 

B 

5.  QUALITIES 
a.  Leadership 

B  B  B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

b.  Initiative 

B  B  B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

c.  Attention  to  Duty 

B  B  B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

d.  Judgment 

H  E  0  E 


e.  Attitude 

B  E  S  E 

f.  Communication  Skills 

B  E  B  B 

g.  Military  Presence 

B  B  B  B 


h.  Personal  Appearance 

B  B  B  B 


i.  Growth  Potential 

B  E  B  B 


B  B  B  E 
B  B  B  B 
B  B  E  E 
B  B  B  B 
B  B  B  B 
B  B  B  E 


6.  YOUR  ESTIMATE  OF  THIS  MARINE'S  “GENERAL  VALUE  TO  THE  BAND" 


7.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MARKS  FOR  ALL  MARINES  OF  THIS  GRADE 


8.  HAS  THIS  MARINE  BEEN  THE  SUBJECT  OF  ANY  OF  THE 
FOLLOWING  REPORTS?  If  yes,  attach  a  copy  or  reference  in  section  C 


a.  COMMENDATORY 

B  ves  B  ^ 


b.  ADVERSE 

B  ''^^B 


e.  DISCIPLINARY  ACTION 

B  B  “ 


9.  SPECIAL  CASE  (Mark  If  applicable) 

B  NOT  OBSERVED  B  EXTENDED 
REPORT  REPORT 


RECORD  A  CONCISE  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL  CHARACTER  OF  MARINE  REPORTED  ON; 


10. 1  CERTIFY  the  information  in  Section  A  is  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
are 

and  that  I  have  seen  and  read  the  marks  in  Section  B  and  the  comments  in  Section  C 
concerning 

11.1  CERTIFY  that  to  the  best  of  knowledge  and  belief,  all  entries  made  hereon 

true  and  without  prejudice  or  partiality.  1  HAVE  (NOT)  counseled  this  Marine 

his/her  overall  performance  of  duty. 

(Signature  of  Marine  Reported  On)  (Date) 

(Signature  of  Reporting  Senior)  (Date) 

12.  (Check  one  when  required)  1  ACKNOWLEDGE  THE  ADVERSE  NATURE 

INITIALS 

OF  THIS  REPORT  AND 

13.  REVIEWING  OFFICER  (Name,  Grade,  Duty  Assignment) 

B  >  have  no  statement  to  make  B  I  have  ATTACHED 

T.  M.  LOCKARD  COL.  USMC 

A  STATEMENT 

CO,  MARBKS,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

(Signature  of  Marine  Reported  On) 


(Date) 


DATE 
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1.  Raymond  P.  Ayres,  Jr.,  “What  Marines  Don’t  Know  About  ‘The  President’s  Own’” 
(Unpublished  Paper,  1981),  2.  Ayres,  Jr.,  makes  a  similar  argument  for  the  lack  of  knowledge 
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TBS),  and  Major  Robert  H.  Belknap  II  (Operations  Officer,  Recruit  Training  Regiment,  Parris 
Island)  confirm  this  assertion.  Occasionally,  lieutenants  at  TBS  are  introduced  to  the  Band  when 
they  travel  to  the  Marine  Barracks,  Washington,  D.C.  to  observe  a  Friday  Evening  Parade  in 
which  the  Marine  Band  performs.  Furthennore,  conversations  the  author  has  had  with  Marines 
indicates  a  general  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  Marine  Band,  although  most  are  very  eager  to 
learn  about  the  organization. 

2.  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  MCWP  6-11  Leading  Marines  (27  Nov  2002).  “Tattooed  on  the 
soul”  from  page  7.  “Every  Marine  a  rifleman”  from  page  14. 

3.  Edwin  North  McClellan,  “The  Marine  Band”  (U.S.  Marine  Corps  Historical  Section, 
1925),  1. 

4.  D.  Michael  Ressler,  Historical  Perspective  on  The  President’s  Own  U.S.  Marine  Band, 
1.  Ressler  includes  a  photograph  of  the  Act. 

5.  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Manual  for  Drummers,  Trumpeters,  and  Fifers  (Washington,  D.C.: 
GPO,  1935),  1. 

6.  Edwin  North  McClellan,  3-4. 

7.  D.  Michael  Ressler,  3-4. 

8.  Elise  K.  Kirk,  Music  at  the  White  House:  A  History  of  the  American  Spirit  (Urbana 
and  Chicago:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1986),  25. 

9.  D.  Michael  Ressler,  interview  with  the  author,  January  24, 2008.  Master  Gunnery 
Sergeant  D.  Michael  Ressler  has  served  with  the  Marine  Band  since  July  1974.  He  initially  heard 
the  Band  play  on  television  after  John  F.  Keimedy’s  assassination.  A  trombone  and  euphonium 
player,  Ressler  knew  he  wanted  to  join  the  Band  from  the  time  he  was  in  junior  high  school.  He 
initially  auditioned  as  a  trombone  player,  but  was  not  selected.  He  later  auditioned  for  a 
euphonium  opening,  but  came  in  second.  Because  another  euphonium  position  would  be 
available  in  a  few  weeks,  Ressler  was  signed  to  the  Band  as  a  librarian  and  then  moved  into  the 
euphonium  position  six  weeks  later.  In  1978  Ressler  returned  to  his  former  position  in  the 
library.  In  1980  he  became  the  Assistant  Chief  Librarian  and  in  1988  he  became  the  Chief 
Librarian,  the  position  that  he  still  holds  today.  Although  he  would  likely  deny  it.  Master 
Gunnery  Sergeant  Ressler  is  one  of  the  foremost  experts  on  the  history  of  the  Marine  Band. 

10.  D.  Michael  Ressler,  7-9. 

11.  U.S.  Congress,  An  Act  for  the  Better  Organizing  of  the  Marine  Corps  (25  July  1861). 

12.  D.  Michael  Ressler,  15.  During  the  Marine  Band’s  January  27,  2008  Living  History 
Concert  at  the  Northern  Virginia  Community  College,  guest  narrator  Dr.  Allen  Guelzo,  professor 
of  history  at  Gettysburg  College,  described  the  events  surrounding  the  Gettysburg  National 
Cemetery  dedication.  In  addition  to  the  Marine  Band,  three  other  bands  attended  the  event.  On 
the  evening  prior  to  the  dedication,  a  sort  of  “battle  of  the  bands”  occurred  as  each  organization 
vied  for  the  opportunity  to  lead  the  musical  ceremonies  the  following  days.  The  Marine  Band 
won  the  competition  hands  down,  and  it  was  agreed  upon  that  no  organization  could  have 
performed  a  more  moving  rendition  of  the  hymn  than  the  Band  played  the  next  day. 
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13.  Kenneth  William  Carpenter,  “A  History  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  Band” 
(Ph.D.  diss.,  University  of  Iowa,  1970),  219.  Francis  Scala  was  a  native  Italian  who  initially 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  when  the  USS  Brandywine  visited  Naples  in  1841.  Due  to  incurable 
seasickness,  Scala  left  the  Navy  and  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Band  as  a  clarinetist  in  1842.  During 
Scala’s  tenure  as  the  Band’s  leader,  the  size  of  the  Band  was  increased  and  the  instrumentation 
modernized  to  include  most  of  the  woodwind,  brass,  and  percussion  instruments  still  in  use 
today. 
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presented  with  an  engraved  baton.  In  1953,  Sousa’s  daughters  returned  the  baton  to  the  Marine 
Band  and  today  it  remains  one  of  the  Band’s  most  prized  possessions. 

15.  D.  Michael  Ressler,  19-22.  When  Santelmaim  initially  established  the  orchestra,  he 
did  so  by  requiring  musicians  to  perform  both  wind  and  string  instruments. 

16.  With  respect  to  radio  broadcasts  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Army  Band,  1922,  and  the  Navy  Band,  1925,  occurred  shortly  after  the  Marines  began  to  receive 
significant  national  attention. 

17.  D.  Michael  Ressler,  26-27. 

18.  Frank  P.  Byrne,  phone  conversation  with  the  author,  20  December  2007.  Frank  Byrne 
served  with  the  Marine  Band  from  1973  until  his  retirement  on  March  21,  2001.  Byrne  first 
learned  about  the  Band  through  his  high  school  band  director.  While  attending  college  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  Byrne  heard  about  an  opening  in  the  Marine  Band.  Although  a  talented  tuba  player, 
Byrne  enlisted  in  the  Band  as  a  part  of  the  library  staff  Byrne  rose  to  become  the  Chief  Librarian 
and  eventually  was  commissioned  and  became  the  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Director. 
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1981.  He  was  commissioned  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  1966  and  retired  as  Lieutenant  General  in 
2002.  Amongst  current  and  former  members  of  the  Band,  his  contributions  are  regarded  as 
extremely  significant.  Twenty-seven  years  later,  many  of  the  changes  he  implemented  are  still 
used  in  the  daily  operation  of  the  Band.  His  official  biography  can  be  found  at  the  Marine  Corps 
website  <www.usmc.mil>  by  following  the  link  to  retired  general  officer  biographies. 

23.  D.  Michael  Ressler,  33. 
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